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“ For,” said he, “such is the credulity of many, /ture, and that he should not even rise from 
that if I only pick a little wool from my|his seat, nor advance towards him during the 
blanket, and roll it between my fingers into|operation. All this was agreed to, the con- 
a small round ball, not larger than a bean, I |jurer boasting that he could effect his purpose 
am by that alone supposed to be skilled in the}even at the distance of one hundred miles. 
magic art, and it is immediately supposed that} The promised reward was brought and placed 
I am preparing the deadly substance with|in full view, and both parties now prepared 
which I mean to strike some person or other,|for the experiment. 
although 1 hardly know myself at the time} “The spectators being all assembled, the 
what my fingers are doing; and if, at that|sorcerer took his seat, arrayed in the most 
moment, I happen to cast my eyes upon aj frightful manner that he could devise. Ander- 
particular man, it is enough to make him con-|son stood firm and composed before him at 
sider himself as the intended victim; and if|the stipulated distance. All were silent and 
he is not possessed of great fortitude, he will| attentive while the wizard began his terrible 
sink under the terror thus created.” operation. He began with working with his 
As an illustration of how deep-rooted this/| fingers on his blanket, plucking now and then 
belief in supernatural powers was, he relates|a little wool and breathing on it, then rolling 
the following anecdote : it together in small rolls of the size of a bean, 
“Sometime about the year 1776, a Quaker|and went through all the antic tricks to which 
influence of superstitious ideas—which led|trader of the name of John Anderson, who|the power of bewitching is generally ascribed. 
them to regard some diseases and other natu-|among the Indians was. called the honest) But all this had no effect. Anderson remained 
ral phenomena, as the work of an evil spirit| Quaker trader, after vainly endeavoring to|cool and composed, now and then calling to 
which might be exorcised or driven away by |convince those people by argument that dene his antagonist not to be sparing of his exer- 
incantations and noises. They had a class of|was no such thing as witchcraft, took the|tions. The conjurer now Soap to make the 
physicians among them who administered|bold,.and I might say the rash, resolution to|}most horrid gesticulations, and used all the 
remedies which had been found to be useful|put their sorcerers to the test, and defy the|means in his power to frighten the honest 
in particular diseases; but they had also|utmost exertions of their pretended super-|Quaker, who, aware of his purpose, still re 
others who were mere ae no Their mode | natural powers. He desired that two of those|}mained unmoved. At last, P hile the eyes of 
of curing disease is thus described by Hecke-|magicians might be brought successively be-jall the spectators were fixed on this brave 
welder: “ Attired in a frightful dress, he ap-|fore him on different days, who should be at|man, to observe the effects of the sorcerer’s 
proaches his patient with a variety of contor-|liberty to try their art on his person, and do|craft upon him, this terrible conjurer, findin 
tions and gestures, and performs by his side|him all the harm that they could by magical |that all his efforts were in vain, found himself 
and over him, all the antic tricks that his im-|means, in the presence of the chiefs and prin-|obliged to give up the point, and alleged for 
oo, can suggest. He breathes on him,|cipal men of the village. The Indians tried|his excuse ‘that the Americans [white men] 
blows in his mouth, and squirts some medi-|at first to dissuade him from so dangerous an|eat too much salt provisions; that salt had a 
cines which he has prepared, in his face, mouth | experiment ; but he persisted, and at last they |repulsive effect, which made the powerful in- 
and nose ; he rattles his gourd filled with dry | acceded to his demand ; a conjurer was brought | visible substance that he employed recoil upon 
beans or pebbles, pulls out and handles about|to him, who professed himself fully competent|him ; that the Indians, who eat but little salt, 
svariety of sticks and bundles in which he|to the task for which he was called, but he|had often felt the effects of this substance, but 
— to be seeking for the proper remedy, |could not be persuaded to make the attempt. |that the great quantity of it which the white 
which is accompanied by the most horrid|He declared that Anderson was so good and|men used effectually protected them against 
gesticulations, by which he endeavors, as he|so honest a man, so much his friend and the|it.” 
says, to frighten the spirit or the disorder|friend of all the Indians, that he could not} “The imposition in this instance was per- 
away.” think of doing him an injury. He never|fectly clear and visible, and nothing was so 
In describing the dress of these jugglers,|practised his art but on bad men and on those|easy as to see through this sorcerer’s miser- 
Heckewelder says, he was walking through|who had injured him; the great Mannitto|able pretence, and be convinced that his 
the street of an Indian village with one of the|forbid that he should use it for such a wicked|boasted art was entirely a deception ; but it 
chiefs, when one of them came out of a house| purpose as that for which he was now called|was not so with the Indians, who firmly be- 
and so frightened him that he flew to the|upon. lieved that the salt which the Americans used 
other side of the chief, who asked what he| “The Indians found this excuse perfectly|was the only cause of his failure in this in- 
thought it was. Heckewelder replied, “ By|good, and retired more convinced than ever|stance, and that if it had not been for the 
its outward appearance I would think it ajof the abilities of their conjurer, whom they|salted meat which J. Anderson fed upon, he 
bear Or some such ferocious animal, what is|now revered for his conscientious scruples. | would have fallen a victim as well as others to 
inside [ do not know, but rather judge it to] “The one who was brought on the next day|the incantations of this impostor.” 
be the Evil Spirit.” The chief then told him|was of a different stamp. He was an arch} During our recent visit, we saw nothing 
that it was their doctor, going to visit alsorcerer, whose fame was extended far and|which would lead us to suppose that the In- 
patient. wide, and was much dreaded by the Indians,|dians of New York are more superstitious 
_ One of the saddest forms of this supersti-|not only on account of his great powers, but|than their white neighbors of the same grade 
tion, was the belief that certain persons had|of the wicked disposition of his mind. Every |of civilization ; but our tarriance was so short 
the power to “ strike” others whom they wished | effort was made to dissuade John Anderson|that we can not speak with any certainty on 
to destroy, by sending a deadly influence upon| from exposing himself to what was considered |this point. The diffusion of knowledge, and 
them. Such is the power of imagination that|as certain destruction; but he stood firm to/still more the confidence in the ever-present 
many who believed themselves thus stricken, | his purpose, and only stipulated that the ma-| power and help of a loving Heavenly Father, 
have pined away and died from its effects. gician should sit at the distance of about'certainly tend to free the mind from the con- 
One of the most noted sorcerers confessed to! twelve feet from him; that he should not be|trol of imaginary fears; and they must have 
Heckewelder that the whole secret of their|armed with any weapon, nor carry any poison |exercised this influence in degree on our In- 
power consisted in exciting fearand suspicion, |or any thing else of a known destructive na-|dian brethren. J.W 








































For “* The Friend.” 
Indians of the Six Nations, 
(Continued from page 321.) 


In their savage condition, the Indians, like 
all uncivilized nations, were greatly under the 
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his disapproval thereof, either by word or|vidual faithfulness to the law of the Lor 


A Testimony Concerning Joseph Branson. 

At a meeting for “Sufferings of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting,” held at Stillwater, 9th month 25th, 
1880. The following testimony concerning 
our dear friend Joseph Branson, was pro- 
duced to this meeting from Flushing Monthly 
and Shortcreek Quarterly Meetings, which 
was read and approved, and the clerk directed 
to forward it to the Yearly Meeting. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

- Joun W. Smiru, Clerk. 


Joseph Branson (son of Asa and Mary 
Branson, the latter deceased when he was 
about seven years old) departed this life on 
the 16th of the 4th month, 1880, in the 44th 
year of bis age. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 

Believing it might be a strength and en- 
couragement to others to follow him as he 
followed Christ, we have felt it to be our duty 
to give forth the following testimony con- 


look; yet he was careful not vo strike hands 


written in the heart, can better our condition 


with wrong things, by pleading excuses for|or restore the waste places of our Zion. 


those who were walking disorderly, or taking 
liberties out of the truth, and thereby bring- 
ing upon themselves the burden of a wounded 
spirit. Towards an erring, wandering brother 
or sister, his heart yearned with tender pity 
and sympathy, and in the love of the gospel 
he desired and sought their restoration, and 
under those feelings he sometimes adminis- 
tered a word of counsel or warning, calculated, 
if rightly received, to impress the mind with 
the truth of this Scripture declaration “ Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend,” and to raise 
in the heart feelings of gratitude, comparable 
to those expressed by the Psalmist, “ Let the 
righteous smite me and it shall be a kindness, 
let him reprove me, and it shall be an excel- 
lent oil,” &. As the law of Christian love 
and kindness ruled in his heart, the poor and 
needy found in him a friend, who could be- 
stow his alms without letting his left hand 
know what his right hand did, one who 
turned not away from their cry saying, “ Be 


From memoranda kept by his mother, of 
his exercises during one of these attacks of 
illness (already referred to) the following ex. 
tracts are given with a view, not only to en. 
courage others to hold fast their integrity in 
the midst of the most proving conflicts and 
temptations permitted to attend them, but 
also to bear testimony to the wonder-working 
preserving power of Him who in all points 
was tempted like as we are yet without si 
and who is able and willing to succor them 
that are tempted and to deliver them out of 
all their distresses. 

He had been engaged in teaching school at 
Flushing during the winter, and was taken 
sick the latter part of the 2d month, 1867, 
After being ill for some weeks, his health 
peared to be improving until the 7th of the 
5th month, when he was suddenly taken with 
a chill followed by extreme weakness ; at this 
time his petitions were put up at intervals, 
that he might again experience that evidence 


cerning this our departed and much-beloved|ye warmed and be ye clothed,” without ad-| of acceptance which had been granted him on 


friend. 

From early life he was careful to attend to 
this apostolic injunction, “Children obey your 
parents in the Lord.” By thus speaking we 
wish not to be understood that he never par- 
took of wrong things, nor yielded to the temp- 
tations of the adversary of his soul’s peace, 
but having respect for the care and counsel 
of those who watched over him for good, and 
taking heed to the witness for truth in his 
own heart, as he grew in years he grew in 
grace, and in the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 

That standard of christian perfection to 
which our Saviour directed his disciples, and 
which he enjoined upon them, viz: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, &c., and thy neighbor as thyself,” was 
the standard which he kept primarily in view, 
as necessary and attainable for the Christian 
traveller in this state of probation; hence 
practical Christianity was shown conspicu- 
ously in his character. 

His religious duties were not neglected for 
any worldly consideration ; diligent in the at- 
tendance of all our religious meetings, weighty 
and fervent in spirit serving the Lord; his 
words were few and savory, his deportment 
serious, and his countenance evincing a mind 
imbued with the love and favor of the Lord. 
His love and allegiance to our Heavenly 
Father were accompanied by a corresponding 
love for his fellow-pilgrims. He was remark- 
ably careful in his dealings and intercourse 
amongst men, to observe this golden rule, 
“ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them.” 
Those selfish aims and objects, which prevent 
many highly-professing Christians, even in 
the religious Society of Friends, from doing 
unto others as they would be done by, were, 
by the grace of God, eradicated from the heart 
of this devoted Christian, so that he appeared 
as willing and ready to see and consider the 
interest of others, as to see and consider his 
own, manifesting no disposition in his tem- 

ral dealings to obtain what is called “ The 

est of the bargain.” No whispering or back- 
biting found a place in his heart ; clothed with 
that charity which thinketh no evil, he could 
not hear the faults and failings of others 
lightly and freely spoken of, without showing 


ministering to their wants. 

He was employed for several years in suc- 
cession, as teacher in our Boarding School, 
which place he filled to the very general satis- 
faction of the committee and superintendents 
having charge of the school, and others in- 
terested in its welfare, having also the esteem 
and respect of his pupils generally. During 
the last session he was thus employed his 
health declined, and after leaving the school 
he had several lingering spells of illness pre- 
vious to the one which terminated his life. 
Many and deep were the spiritual baptisms 
which our dear friend experienced, both in 
sickness and in health, but being favored to 
keep hold of that grain of living faith which 
removeth mountains, he was again and again 
brought up as out of the very depths of Jor- 
dan; thus becoming renewedly qualified and 
strengthened for service in his Master's cause, 
who (by the operations of the Holy Spirit in 
the temple of the heart) “ maketh a man more 
precious than fine gold, yea than the golden 
wedge of Ophir.” For several years previous 
to his death, he filled the station of overseer 
in the meeting to which he belonged, and in the 
fulfilment of this and other important duties 
assigned him in the church, we believe he was 
actuated by that wisdom which adorns the 
true Christian, humbles the creature, and 
exalts the Creator. He was seldom heard to 
remark (even by his most intimate friends) 
upon the individual services of those engaged 
in the station of ministers, or upon the services 
of those engaged in the management of church 
affairs, but his sentiments in relation to both 
of these were known to be in strict accord- 
ance with those of William Penn, viz: That 
“nothing but that which comes from God can 
draw to God,” that nothing emanating from 
the will and wisdom of man can promote the 
glory of God. Whilst faithful and uncom- 
promising in the support of the principles and 
testimonies of Friends, according to the an- 
cient faith of the Society, he mourned on ac- 
count of the present low and lapsed state o 
the church—the want of that godly zeal which 
enabled Friends in the rise of the Society, to 
take joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and 
patiently to endure the loss of all things, for 
the sake of the truth as itis in Jesus. Yet 
he was deeply sensible that nothing but indi- 


former occasions—that all his sins of omission 
and commission might be blotted out—his 
reasonings and doubtings forgiven. And he 
who is a God hearing prayer, was pleased to 
grant his request. He afterward remarked 
to a friend, that he thought all that he had 
passed through on that, and former occasions, 
was not altogether for himself, and he felt 
constrained to commemorate the judgments 
and mercies of the Lord. In the evening he 
supplicated thus :—“Oh blessed Saviour, be 
on to be very near us all in this tryi 
our,” and afterwards said: “ My dear fri 

and relations, a well-grounded assurance of 
acceptance with the Lord God of Hosts at 
such a time as this, is worth more than all the 


world.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “* The Friend.” 


Marriage Rules. 


The marriage rules, as altered by our late 
Yearly Meeting, may to some appear an im- 
provement; but time can alone determine 
their value, which therefore, for the present, 
must be considered as problematical. 

I have no doubt but that the committee to 
whom the subject was referred were animated 
by sincere motives in proposing a change; 
but I very much question whether they or 
the Yearly Meeting could possibly foresee the 
results likely to follow from the adoption of 
the new arrangement. 

In regard to marrying a deceased wife's 
sister, public opinion and precedent were both 
against it; and although, as was stated, the 
Scriptures do not prohibit, it was neverthe 
less looked upon as one of those matters for 
tunately settled by a decided disciplinary 
rule; and which many Friends were sorry # 
see otherwise placed. 

With regard to acknowledgments, it must 
be confessed they are generally insincere; 
nevertheless a discretionary power was always 
vested in Monthly Meetings, as being best 
qualified to judge of fitness for membership in 
our Society ; and I very much doubt whether 
the new rule will tend to strengthen the hands 
of concerned Friends in this relation. A 

- What is termed “Passing Meeting ;” it 
must be conceded that the ancient arran 
ment is the most solemn, and therefore t 
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most to be desired; and although the new 
form, which is to be allowed, may in some 
cases have its advantages, they are not of that 
kind which those who intend a union for life 
should desire. 


Bessy’s Life Rope. 

Steeple Jack, who was celebrated for work- 
ing on high steeples, had a daughter named 
Bessy, who had much of the fearless adven- 
turous spirit of her father, and would carry 
up bis dinner to the dizziest heights without 
trembling; she seemed to feel as safe as a 
bird, and would stand at the edge of the lofti- 
est scaffold, amusing herself by scattering bits 
of paper in the air, laughing to see her little 
pigeons fly, for so she called them. 

Once upon a time, a flash of lightning 
struck Repton ye and displaced the cross 
and globe which surmounted it, also doing 
great damage to the upper courses of fine 
stone work, and steeple y ack had to repair it. 
This he did by ascending the tower as high 
as the bell chamber, then placing ladders 
within the hollow of the spire, until the high- 
est loop-holes were reached, through which 
braces were put Crossways; on them a slight 
flooring was laid, which supported two light 
ladders, reaching up to the ball. Day after 
day Bessie climbed with her father’s dinner 
ina basin slung in a handkerchief, to this 
aerial scaffold, and it was only by calling her 
“Bet,” which was her father’s way of show- 
ing earnest displeasure, that she was prevent- 
ed from scaling the slender ladders which 
went still higber. 

At length the job was completed, a new 





old one, and a glittering cross surmounted 
the graceful steeple. Jack had done his work 
so well, that the vicar and church-wardens 
resolved, in addition to his pay, to present 
him with a new coat, vest and hat, and a sort 
of village fete was to be held in honor of the 
occasion. Drinking one night at the “ Red 
Lion,” Jack had bragged that he would put 
on these new clothes on the top of the ball; 
and he was not the man to risk being twitted 
for cowardice from not making his rash prom- 
ise good. 

This intention of Jack’s got abroad, and on 
the fete day, quite a crowd, from the adjacent 
villages and farms, gathered to witness the 
exploit. Jack's wife was away working ata 
lone farm house some two miles from the vil- 
lage, and Bessy had accompanied her, for she 
knew that her husband would in all proba- 
bility spend the day in dissipation, and she 
did all she could to conceal his weakness from 
the little maiden. 

With the bundle of clothes in his hand, 
Jack started up the tower, the crowd eagerly 
watching until he emerged from the loop- 
hole on to the scaffold. He came out, and 
pulling off his old hat, flung it down among 
the people, then taking a rope in which he 
had made a noose, in his hand, he ascended 
the ladders. Flinging the rope over the ball, 
the noose passed round the cross, and tight- 
ening it, Jack managed to get beyond its 
bulge, which projected over the floriated 

finial of the steeple, and soon stood on the 
ates of the cross, while the huzzas of the 
crow 


bees to the elevated regions of his proud am- 
bition. 


coolly divesting himself of his old jacket and|from the game dealers in town. The number!out in the life. We are, therefore, of the 


elow came up like the buzzing of|tin 
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vest, having made his bundle safe on one o 
the arms of the cross, the noose of the rope 
slackened, and the rope itself slipped over the 
ball, leaving him without any possible means 
of overcoming its rotundity. A cry of horror 
made Jack look down, and he at once under- 
stood the desperation of the position. His 
pride was humbled, a vertigo seized his brain, 
and he would have fallen if he had not clutch- 
ed the cross. What was to be done? Among 
the whole crowd there was not one with suffi- 
cient nerve even to brave the scaffold, much 
less to mount the tottering ladders which led 
from it to the apex of the steeple. 

Concentrating all his energies into one 
shrill shriek of agony, Jack exclaimed, 

“Send for Bessy !” 

There was a movement in the crowd, and 
soon a farmer in his buggy drove off to Daw- 
son’s at “the waste,” for the daughter of the 
entrapped steeple-climber. 

What an hour of waiting was that! For 
the first time for many years Jack tried to 

ray, and the imperfect utterance was doubt- 
ess heard above. When Bessy arrived she 
displayed no fear, but taking on her little arm 
a coil of slender rope, she passed through the 
crowd, which readily made way, and ascend- 
ed the stairs. Soon her graceful form was 
seen upon the scaffold, and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she ascended the ladders. 
Standing on the topmost rung, with one arm 
passed around the slender stonework, she 
flung the ro Jack clutched it, and the lit- 
tle maiden descended the steps. All the dan- 
ger wasover. Jack made the rope fast, and 
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of larks brought to him was so great—over a 
thousand—that, besides the larks in cages in 
his warehouse, he obtained the use of a large 
room in the country for their accommodation. 
The noise of their singing in the morning was 
almost deafening, sad crowds of birds gath- 
ered over the house to listen to the musical 
throng. 

The great storm passed away. The snow 
Seeenenten and the green grass and dark 
earth became visible once more. Then came 
the delivery of the captives. The windows 
of the room were thrown open, and out they 
streamed, chattering and singing, and wing- 
ing their way in every direction. The larks 
settled down and built their nests in the neigh- 
borhood, and from that time the city has been 
surrounded by the music of the skylark. 





For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
Professions of Conversion. 


In the British Friend of 5th month, there 
is an article on “Conversion,” from which 
the following remarks are condensed : 


“In Friends’ Review of the 9th ult., appears 
the following editorial : 

“<Tndiana Yearly Meeting has received sig- 
nal blessings under the systematic measures 
taken in accordance with the Lord’s guidance 
at the last Yearly Meeting. All through its 
borders there has been a series of meetings, 
and solid, substantial teaching and preaching 
have not only led to many conversions, but 
to the confirming of the membership. 

“<Tn Rich mond, Indiana, a series of meet- 


was soon upon the scaffold, while a shout of/|ings has been held forfour weeks, with ‘ great 
copper ball, brightly gilded, superseded the |joy rose from the people below. 


Poor little Bessie could not understand that 
she had done anything wonderful, but she 
embraced her father, and putting her little 
face to his, begged him to thank God for his 
safety. 

Jack was never seen at the “Red Lion” 
again. The lesson which he had learned in 
his hour of danger was not forgotten. 

This was many years ago, but should any 
of you visit Repton, you may still see a frag- 
ment of line swinging in the breeze from the 
now tarnished cross surmounting the steeple, 
and among the simple —— it goes by 
the name of “ Bessy’s 
Paper. 





blessing,’ and was still continued at last ac- 
counts. At Whitewater House they were 
held ten days, and since at Fifth Street 
House. Elwood Scott, Amos Kenworthy, 
and Mary Rogers have been engaged in them, 
and assisted by the home ministers. There 
have been nearly one hundred conversions 
and twelve have been received into member- 
ship, with fifteen more applications under 
consideration. Both the meetings have also 
been in every way greatly benefitted.’ 

“We have often been surprised, in common 
we expect with many of our readers, at the 
off-hand, confident way in which Americans, 


ife Rope.”—English| as well as some others, speak on the subject 


of Conversion. Thus in the first paragraph 
here we have ‘many conversions ;’ in the sec- 


Kindness to the Birds.—S. Smiles relates,|ond ‘nearly one hundred’ are set down for 
that a few years ago in the neighborhood of/instantaneously changed characters. How 


Aberdeen, Scotland, a heavy snow storm set/this was manifested does not appear. 


Ac- 


in about the middle of the Third month. The} cording, however, to our view of the matter, 
inland birds were driven down by the stress! it is a great mistake to look upon conversion 


of weather, by cold and hunger to the sea- 
coast. The fields by the shore were almost 
black with larks. 

A number of people went out to snare, lime 
and shoot them. The number caught was 
immense. A kind-hearted citizen of Aber- 
deen found a person offering a lark for sale, 
and at his feet he saw a whole cageful of birds, 
struggling and pushing each other in their 
frantic efforts to escape. The sight of this 
was too much for the good man’s feelings. 
He bought the whole lot and sent them to 
his warehouse for better accommodation. 

Finding there was no legal method of’ put- 


as salvation itself, instead of the entry on the 
way to it, forgetting, it may be feared, that it 
is not he who begins to walk in the narrow 
way, but he who endures and continues there- 
in to the end that shall be saved. 

“ We have no idea that professions of con- 
version are any part of our duty in Meetings 
for Worship. It is not the confession that is 
wanted—it is the manifested changed life— 
the new creature—that is required. Let us 
suppose an application for membership—does 
a declaration of being convinced of the Socie- 
ty’s Christian principles, or a profession of 
conversion, satisfy any Meeting that the ap- 


an end to the capture of the birds, he|plicant is really a Friend in principle? Our 
told the persons engaged in destroying them| practice in such cases proves that a bare con- 


to bring them alive, and he would buy them|fession does not suffice, but the Meeting en- 
By some unlucky accident, while Jack was|at the same price which they were receiving| deavors to ascertain if the profession is borne 
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judgment that the practice in sundry Meet- 
ings of Friends in America, which we have 
been considering, should be at least discour- 
aged, if not prohibited.” 


This may well be supplemented by some 
statements contained in the Western Friend, 
for the same month. 


“For years enthusiastic partisans of this 
movement have sent theiroverdrawn accounts 


THE FRIEND. 
— 


of truth, and men throw mud at us, don’t be 
in a hurry about brushing it off. Too great 
eagerness in this respect is apt to rub the stain 
into the cloth. Let it dry ; and then, by-and- 
by, if need be, it can be removed by a little 
effort. Let it alone; and it will be more easily 
settled than you think now. Time has a 
wonderful power in such matters; and it is 
surprising how many things in this world 
would be far better arranged, and how many 


of revival work to the columns of the periodi-| difficulties easily overcome, by judiciously 
cals like the Christian Worker; they have|letting them dry. 


thus kept up a feeling that a most ‘ wonder- 
ful’ work was being done. If these journals 
had kept a backsliders’ column to note the 
falling back of these glowing revivals, it 
would not lack much of being as large as the 
other. In the most of the conversions we be- 
lieve that the principles of Friends were 
abandoned, and the Society taken down to a 
level with the converts instead of the converts 
being brought up and really grounded in the 
spiritual views of Friends. And even with 
this lowering of the standard, the net gain in 
numbers by years of this literal work, is 
comparatively insignificant ; Western Yearly 
Meeting, with 125 ministers, actually report- 
ing a net decrease of 64 last year. In our 
own State, [Kansas], letters have gone to the 
Christian Worker and Review, for years, laud- 
ing the ‘wonderful work’ and great revivals 
being carried on, and the outcome of the 
whole disastrous business is the driving out 
already of 700 members known and recogniz- 
ed as the very weight of the Yearly Meeting, 
and the terrible disintegration is not yet done; 
while on the other side the additions by all 
their ‘wonderful work,’ which now remains 
in that body, are too insignificant to merit at- 
tention. In one revival near Baxter, thirty 
conversions were claimed and eight additions 
were made to Timber Hills Monthly Meet- 
ing; but they knew nothing of Friends’ 
principles, were not convinced, and in a short 
time the entire number resigned their rights. 
Another revival at Emporia, where they 
claimed 150 converts, when inquiry was made 
about a year afterward, it was said by those 
who participated in it, that not one remained 
to testify of any real good. 

In another meeting in Washington county, 
Kansas, where many were taken into the So- 
ciety by these exciting revivals, without any 
convincement, we are informed that seventy 
names were stricken from the roll of member- 
ship in one day during the past summer. 
This doleful view is true of a very large part 
of this modern work. There may be excep- 
tions, doubtless there are, but we believe that 
there are local causes for the exceptions, 
while the rule is as we have indicated.” 





Let it Dry.—C. Spurgeon once went to 
preach outside of London. The day was wet 
and muddy, and his pants were plentifully 
covered with dirt. A deacon in the vestry 
said : 

“Mr. Spurgeon, let me get a brush and take 
off some of that mud; you can’t go into the 
pulpit in that state.” . 

“Don’t be foolish, deacon,” said Spurgeon, 
in his usual good-humored way, “don't you 
see the mud is wet; and if you try to rub it 
off now, you will rub the stain into the cloth? 
Let it dry and then it will come off easy 
enough and leave no mark.” 

There is an admirable hint here. When 


evil spoken against, as we may be for the sake 





Selected. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


The farmer sat by the ingle, 
The work of the day was done; 
At her little wheel the good wife 
The silvery flax-thread spun. 


The children had gone to dreamland, 
Molly, and Lu, and Chris ; 

Wee baby Bess in the cradle 
Had cuddled down with a kiss. 


But blustering winds went tramping 
O’er desolate wastes of snow, 

For the ice-king ruled relentless, 
That winter of long ago. 


There had fallen through all the region 
A blight upon grain that year ; 

Yet the farmer said to the good wife, 
“There’s nothing for us to fear ; 


“ We've enough for bread and for planting— 
Enough, but nothing to spare ; 

’Tis a year to be glad and thankful 
For food and the clothes we wear.” 


“What is it I hear ?” said the good wife, 
“That moaning beside the door.” 

But the good man answered, laughing, 
“Tis the rough wind, nothing more.” 


“Nay, nay,” said the good wife softly, 
“Some creature in pain, I wis; 

May the dear Lord pity the needy 
Such a terrible night as this !” 


As she opened the door, the rude wind 
Rushed past her with jeers, but lo! 
A man, at the very threshold, 
Lay stiff in the drifting snow. 


Oh, deft were the hands and tender 
That won him to life again ; 

And they knew in the gaunt wayfarer, 
A neighbor, far down the glen. 


“ It was never the chill,” he whispered, 
“‘ Nor wind, with its pitiless roar; 

’Twas the hunger-wolf that followed 
To slay me beside your door.” 


Then he told of the wan wife, waiting, 
The famishing children’s cries ; 
He had begged in vain for a little 
From the store of the worldly-wise. 
* * * > 


When the first faint dawn from the hill-tops 
Looked over the wastes of snow, 

From the farmer’s fire the neighbor, 
With blessings, had turned to go. 


“ May never the wild wolf, Hunger, 
Come near to your door,” he said ; 
“May the dear ford, out of his largess, 

Your table with bounty spread.” 


And he bore to the wan wife, waiting, 
And the children that cried in vain, 
From the farmer and the good wife, 
A plenteous gift of grain. 
7 


Again had the farmer gathered 
His harvest from hill and plain ; 
And the song of the reaper followed 
The creaking of bending wain. 


“‘T have never seen,” said the good man, 
“Such a wonderful yield as this :” 
And the wife answered sofily, 
“Tis the blessing of God, I wis.” 
Ellen E. Chase,in Christian Weekly. 


APART. ei. 


“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place and 
rest awhile.—Mark vi. 31. 
“ Come ye yourselves apart, 
And rest awhile ;” 
So spake the gracious Lord, 
With gracious smile. 
What soul-refreshing thoughts 
ta The ee “ 
“Come ye yourselves apart, 
With Me, “ and rest P” 


“Come ye yourselves apart,” 
And tell Me all 
That ye have done and taught, 
Since that last call ; 
Since last I sent you forth 
To work for Me, 
Amid the haunts of sin 
And misery. 


“Come ye yourselves apart,” 
And do not fear 

To tell Me all your thoughts ; 
I love to ek ° 

in where you left off, 

wes Leave Tothing out, 

Tell Me each word and work, 
Each hope, and doubt. 


“Come ye yourselves apart,” 
And listen, too; 
For I have many things 
To say to you. 
I want to let you know 
What I have thought 
Of all this work for Me, 
That you have wrought. 


“Come ye yourselves apart,” 
That I may teach 
The many, many things, 
You have to preach. 
You cannot learn them all 
In one short day; 
But something may be learnt, 
If you will stay. 


“Come ye yourselves apart !” 
I care for you; 
Not for the sake of aught 
That you can do ; 
Your work is very poor 
And weak, at best ; 
But ye yourselves are dear: 
Then come, and rest ! 


“Come ye yourselves apart,” 
Renew your strength, 
That you may better go 
Prepared at length, 
By holy leisure spent 
Alone with Me, 
To work the work aa 
For thee—for thee! 


“ And when the closing hour” 
Of Life’s short day 
Shall tell of earthly work 
All away, 
I will draw near, and say, 
With loving smile, 
Fear not; but come apart, 
And rest awhile! 


A Handful of Leaves —Our water failed the 
other day. We could see it running into the 
reservoir on the hillside, and running over} 
but not a drop came through the pipes at the 
kitchen, at the barn, or in the shrub ei No 
water here, but plenty over there. hat is 
the matter? We took up section after section 
of the pipe and examined it. In the section 
nearest the reservoir we found a bunch @ 
leaves. They had got in through the a“ 
somehow, and rolling together, formed a 
large enough to fill the pipe and stop the flow 
of water. Nothing but leaves; leaves that 
had fallen, sere and dead, from the trees whem 
once they had shimmered in the sun and 
lied with the breeze. Any one seeing thow 
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leaves as the winds tossed them, or as they|he says that a company was formed, and the 
floated on the stream, might have said : “ Well,/Sultan applied to for a concession; but that|Jews of Jerusalem, with any degree of perma- 
so much “back-sheesh” was asked by the/nency, unless they receive the same chances 
intermediate functionaries, that the scheme|of education as are enjoyed by the majority 


they are worthless, it is true, but they do no 
harm.” Yet, by drifting into the water-pipe, 
they did do harm. 

There are people like those leaves. They 
seem to be negative in character, nobodies in 
influence. They claim that, at any rate, they 
do not do any harm in the world. But we 
cannot accede to thatclaim. They are always 
drifting in the way. By their very indiffer- 
ence and inertia they obstruct the progress ot 
society. The Christian who aims to be orna- 
mental rather than useful, whose ideal of the 
Gospel is foliage and not fruit; who is self- 
complacent if no charge of gross immorality 
orfiagrant uncharitableness can be brought 
against him, would be startled if he could see, 
as God sees, how he hinders the work of the 
Church and the Spirit. He ought to be one 


had to be abandoned, 
Before treating of Jerusalem, our author de- 





ling ean be done.” he says, “to benefit the 


of their European co-religionists.” 
There are two Jewish hospitals in Jerusa- 


tails a trip to Hebron, “the cradle of the He-|lem, the Rothschild and the “ Healing to the 
brew race.” Passing the tomb of Rachel and |Sick,”—Sir Moses Montefiore being especially 


the pools of Solomon, he found upon arriving 
at Bethlehem, that that town, although the 
birth-place of King David, now presents noth- 
ing of Jewish interest, neither does a single 
Jew, at present, dwell there. At Hebron there 
are about 800 Jews, mostly extremely poor, 
in a total population of 5,000. The schools 
are quite indifferent. The Jews generally 
employ themselves in small trades and labor, 
but do not join in the manufacturing of glass, 
which is the staple industry of the town. 

Of Jerusalem’s population of 28,000, one- 


of the channels ae which the water of|half are stated to be Jews. The sanitary con- 


life reaches the peris 
furnishing that water, he stops its flowing. It 
is easy to float, and drifting where the cur- 


ing. But, instead of|dition of the city, and its street paving, are 


wretched. As to house accommodation, there 
is much over-crowding, especially among the 


rent draws is pleasanter than breasting it.| Jews, few families possessing more than two 


But the log that drifts into the flume of the 
mill, and into the buckets of the water-wheel, 
may do a great deal of harm. And so may 
the driftwood in our churches.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Jewish Life in the Hast. 


A book with the above title, written by 
Sydney M. Samuel, a Jew, of London, will be 
read with somewhat more than ordinary in- 
terest at the present time, owing to the promi- 
nence which Jewish matters have now as- 
sumed in the old world. The strong mani- 
festations of antipathy toward the race, in 
Germany and Russia, give an added interest 
to matters appertaining to the Jews of Pales- 
tine, the belief being general that the remnant 
of that people will yet go up and possess the 
land once given their fathers as an inherit- 
ance forever. 

Our author estimates the number of Jews 
of Jaffa at from 1000 to 1200, in a total 
ye ulation of 15,000. In the environs of 

affa is a large garden instituted some twenty 
_ ago through the benevolence of Sir 

oses Montefiore, with the object of provid- 
ingemployment for Jewish youth. The house 
and out-houses were found to be in “a terri- 
bly dilapidated condition,” and the garden 
cultivated by Arab, not by Jewish boys. The 
only other Jewish institution in the neighbor- 
hood of Jaffa is one managed by the Univer- 
sal Israelite Alliance, of Paris. The grounds 
are well laid out, and the buildings clean and 
In good condition. A school is maintained on 
the premises. This estate is on the Jerusa- 
lem road, a half hour’s ride from Jaffa. 

An association of fifty-five Hungarian and 
German Jews have purchased a tract of 1200 
hectares of land,* between Jaffa and Nablous 
(or Shechem) at Lydda, which land they were 
about to put under cultivation under hopeful 
auspices. 

he improvement of the port of Jaffa, as 
well as the construction of a railway or tram- 
way from that town to Jerusalem, are believ- 
ed by S. M. Samuel to be essential to the per- 
manent improvement of Palestine. Respect- 
ing the projected road between the two places 
which has been so much talked about of late 


——. 


* A hectare is a French measure-equivalent to about 
acres, 








rooms, and many but one. One fact men- 
tioned by the writer will probably surprise 
many in this country, who are accustomed to 
think of the Jews only as money-lenders and 
merchants. 


interested in the latter. They possess 18 and 
22 beds respectively, but are not entirely free, 
and do not compare favorably with the Eng- 
lish Hospital. A third institution, with bet- 
ter dietary and other arrangements, is said to 
have been lately projected. Whilst the air of 
Jerusalem is eminently healthy, the very de- 
ficient water supply permits much illness, 
especially fevers and dysentery. Amongst a 
population deteriorated by premature mar- 
riages (as is the custom) and poor food, the 
attacks of illness are frequently fatal. 
Jerusalem is not deficient in almshouses 
for the Jews, the best of them being north of 
the city, outside the Damascus gate. They 
are known as the “Judah Tonso Almshouses,” 
having heen built under the direction of Sir 
M. Montefiore, out of the proceeds of a be- 
quest left by an American Jew, who also en- 
dowed the Newport (R. 1.) Synagogue. Our 
author, however, believes that the liberal 


He states that he had a list of|benefactions of the London banker, above 


416 Jewish individuals who follow 32 ditfer-;named, are not always’ wisely applied, and 
ent handicrafts in Jerusalem, and then pro-|that whole families tor a score of years ‘be- 
ceeds to enumerate the number in each occu-;come chargeable upon his bounty, who ought 
— Whilst 12 masons are included in the/to be earning their own living by active labor. 
i 


st, the trade of the carpenter is not men- 


A decided step in advance, in the matter of 


tioned, probably because wood enters so little|self-helpfulness, is the organizing of Jewish 
into house construction there. Many aged/ Building Societies, the earliest of which dates 
persons study the Talmud all day long, “for-|only from the year 1874. The houses, which 
getful of the fact,” says S. M. Samuel, “that)are built in groups on bigh ground outside 
all the Rabbis who compiled that great work |the Jaffa gate, usually consist of but two 


were themselves handicraftsmen and hard|rooms and a cellar. 


laborers.” 


The material used is a 
white stone, which is dug out of the lot itself. 


Much is said about the Haluka, or gift-|A bouse and lot costs from $400 to $500, the 
money, contributed by the Jews of Europe cisterns being paid for by common contribu- 


and America toward the ee of their co-| tions. 


religionists of Jerusalem. 
who go abroad to collect the money, receive 


The first society has already built 140 


he messengers | houses, the second 28, a third 34. 


Although the Jews of Palestine were for- 


their living free, and as high as forty per|merly an agricultural people, they have not 
cent. on the amount obtained. As applied at/readily returned to that condition, partly 


present the charity would appear to be pro- 
ductive of more evil than good, in-so-much as 
it is stated that from 80 to 90 per cent. of the 
resident Jews receive it, whether they need 
it or not. 

The Jews of Jerusalem are divided into 


two great bodies, the Sephardim, or Spanish | 
‘ed. The recent attempts to found agricultu- 
The latter, who are rather/ral colonies appear to be confined to the one 
the most numerous, represent the conserva- | 


Jews, and the Ashkenazim, or Polish and 
German Jews. 


tive element, whilst the Sephardim are said 
to be more progressive. As regards religious 


owing to three great difficulties they have to 
contend against in that direction, to wit: the 


‘difficulty of securing proper irrigation; the 


fact that they are not completely acclimatized, 
so as to be able to compete with the fellaheen ; 
and the utter lack of even passable roads, by 
which their products might be readily market- 


at Lydda, two hours’ journey-from Jaffa; at 
Safed, in Galilee, where 34 families have start- 
ed such a colony; and at the estate of 


observance, Judaism is thoroughly carried; Kulonyeh, an hour's ride from Jerusalem. 


out by all, at least in the outward. The agri- 


An important scheme, however, has been 


cultural ordinances are respected, no fruit be-|lately broached by Lawrence Oliphant, (a 
ing gathered during the first three years of;contributor to English magazines), who has 


the tree’s growth. 


been travelling in the Levant, by which it is 


In educational matters the Ashkenazim|proposed that upward of a million of acres 
discourage much study beyond that of the/east of the Jordan, in the land of Gilead, shall 
Talmud. They are mostly opposed to the/be erected into a province for colonization by 


acquisition of other languages than the He-|the Jews. 


This colony would be connected 


brew. Even the Arabic, the vernacular of|by rail via the Jordan and Kishon valleys 


the country, is not freely taught. 


schools of the Sephardim, however, more at-|of Mount Carmel. 
S. M./the Porte would not be disturbed ; a limited 


tention is given to general education. 


In the| with the port of Haifa, which is near the base 


The paramount rights of 


Samuel nevertheless finds all the schools of}number of yeomen Muslims would be admit- 


’/the Jews much inferior in scope and liberality | ted, and the fellaheen from Western Palestine 


of management to those of the “ Conversion-| would be employed as farm laborers. As the 


ists,” as he styles the Protestants. 


“Noth-jland of Gilead is a better wooded country 
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= 
than the land west of the Jordan, and is also|of God, and in sweet communion with Christ, This over, he beat the drum to let the R of 
better adapted for grazing and agriculture, |instinctively shuns the contamination of the} know that he was about to worship them, and — pv 
there would seem to be a probability of the|stage. We cannot too deeply feel that it is|set off a pack of fire-crackers for the same pun — her 
success of the plan, if placed under judicious|an institution that takes hold on hell.” pose. his devotee was bowing his head to neal 
management, and disastrous hindrances or| Twelve Chinese converts have been or- the ground before the largest idol as we bade tale 
restrictions be not imposed by the Turkish |dained as ministers in the Church of England.|farewell to the polite heathen priest, who in 
government according to its wont. The fact} Separation of Church and State—At a com-|firmly refused to receive any pay for his hos bel 
also that something of a crisis seems to have |ing “Church Congress” at Newcastle-on-Tyne, pitality. The fire-crackers were still goi ones 
come upon the European Jews in their capa-| England, the advantages or disadvantages of] off as we were wending our way down the said 
city as money-loaners, would appear to favor | Establishment is one of the subjects to be de-| wooded sides of the ravine on our way back pe . 
a movement toward a reversion to their old-| bated. to the city. Here we again took our chai pr 
time condition as shepherds and tillers of the| The disestablishment of the “Episcopallen route for Kiukiang.—M. L. Taft, in Chrig oul 
soil. J. W.L. |Church” in Ireland is said to have done “no/|tian Advocate. hat 
. —++—__ harm, but good. The people are beginning| A discussion among the Baptists of England wil 
Religion is a personal matter. I must ex-|to learn to give to the support of the various who have generally been a compact body, ia pers 
perience for myself and not for another ; for|interests of the Church, and the clergy are be-|causing some stir. Lately some have ; on 
after I shall have thoroughly satisfied myself|coming alive to their duty and preparing) peared who are urging upon the denoming It is 
that any Christian doctrine is true, and that|themselves for doing it. Under the old regime|tion the adoption of the principle, that the idle 
it is having a purifying effect upon my charac-|drones could enjoy rich emoluments ; under “mode is not essential,” and asking that the gari 
ter, and that it is exalting me, and that it is|this they have no vocation. In former times rightfulness of immersion be made an “ -z 
making me happy, my own child must repeat|Puseyites and Ritualists might preach and) question, while the doctrine of adult baptism nail 
that experiment for himself, my experiment practise their doctrines and ritual without let/should be firmly held. It is argued that im. Socie 
being of no use to him further than a mere|or hindrance; now they are in wholesome/mersion is an ordeal from which many sbriak, porte 
inducement to make the trial for himself. If|dread of the laity, and find it wise and pru-|and pass into other communions, and also, as 
I desire to test the truth of a doctrine, the|dent to restrain their tendencies in the direc-|that it is a form not suited to the climate of main 
testimony of other men is nothing conclusive |tion of Rome.” Great Britain. ; aeons 
to me; on the higher plane of living, I must} A new Roman Catholic Theological Sem- The following resolutions have been ad , over 
be willingly doing God’s will, and then I shall inary is to be built at Boston, with rooms for ed by the Classis of the Reformed Churchin profe 
see that truth in its wider aspects. — Dr. |200 students. Michigan : ; . shila 
Deems. Change of Feeling in France.—The famous] “ Resolved, 1. That the Classis of Michigin fi 44 
—_->—— Admiral Coligny — Huguenot hero of thejof the Reformed Church in America, in seme frequ 
A man walking on a railroad track when famous and infamous St. Bartholomew mas-jannual session at South Bend, Ind., April Il, an 
the train was approaching, was unceremoni-'sacre—is to have a statue in that capital in| 1881, hereby declare our hearty approvalof J Ging , 
ously pulled aside by a neighbor. At first’ which he and his were so foully murdered.|the utterances of the President of the United istry 
the traveller was a little disturbed and dis- The Secretary of the Ministry of Public In-|States in his inaugural address about Mormon i 
posed to criticise the unceremonious method struction and the Fine Arts, has just signed| polygamy ; and—since it is a monstrousam J gyiqi 
of his friend, but when he came to realize the the order to raiseastatue to the great Admiral|omaly that bigamy, which is punished asa of th 
nature and imminence of his danger, his beart on one of the public squares of Paris. Toj|crime by the States of the Union within their J att, 
overflowed with gratitude for the benevolent that end a committee has been appointed, of, boundaries, is tolerated and permitted to cs 
deed. God often has to deal with us in a which the chairman is Bessier, pastor of a|spread by the United States in its Territories, ea 
summary way. He sees our danger and loves Protestant congregation. Bessier is desirous! and that while State criminals are in peniten- B ghion 
us too well to allow us to travel on in our'of placing the statue on the small square injtiaries a United States Territorial criminal is is fn 
chosen path. In thwarting and disappoint- front of the Louvre, and in face of the build-|in Congress—we respectfully but very ear Th 
ing our most cherished purposes, the goodness ing whence started the signal for the massacre|estly urge our National legislature to enact § ip, y 
of our heavenly Father is often most conspicu-'of Eighth month 24th, 1572. Thirty-three|and our President to enforce such laws and § tuong 
ous. He turns us away from a danger we did thousand francs have just been awarded by|regulations as will, with thorough effective vails 
not see and helps us to a good we had not the Government for this purpose, and the|ness and the least possible delay, erase this B frst | 
come to appreciate. jexecution of the statue is confided to Frank,|‘foul blot’ from our national territory, repu- B fiom 
For “The Frieng” |00€ Of the best sculptors of Paris. tation, and character.” ineres 
= tie tae ee | Chinese Idolatry—When we had finished — lowed 
Religious Items, &c. examining the various idols, porcelain and ; ee a of th 
Ritualistic Controversy—Thbe English cor-|bronze incense-holders and vases, the large Natural History, Science, &c. of th 
respondent of The Episcopal Recorder in com- iron bell, and the invoking drum, we satdown| Fungi in Nevada Mines.—In the old deserted quick 
menting on the imprisonment of 8. M. Green, |at a small table to eat our frugal breakfast,|Mexican and Ophir mines, fungi have takes & are f, 
an Episcopal clergyman of England, for per-| washed down by some hot tea kindly served} possession. Some of them are several feet patier 
sistent violation of the law of the State from jus by the head priest. Brother Hart gave/height. The rank growth has almost cl digest 
which he derives his salary, says : “ Tbe more |this priest a tract on “The Evil of Idolatry,”|some of the drifts. Some kinds hang dowl ® abdon 
excellent way would be to break the golden | which he immediately began to read in a low, from the timbers like great bunches of sno# § may |; 
fetters of State bondage, and step forth into|sing-song tone while we were eating. When) white hair, and others are great pulpy masse & by de; 
freedom. State union implies obedience to the}he had finished reading it, he remarked that!These growths have in several places raisél § drops: 
law. If this obedience is irksome and hurts/he thought idolatry was useless, but he con-|from the ground rocks weighing from ten® § epider 
the conscience of ritualists, let them dissolve |tinued to officiate as priest in order to gain aj fifty and even one hundred pounds.— Virginié § ture , 
the union.” living. That priest is only one of the multi-| City (Nev.) Enterprise. _, § duced 
The Theatre a Gateway to Ruin.—An article |tude in this vast empire who, like the Ephe-| Density of Snow.—According to Sormani@l § time 
in The Episcopal Recorder, addressed to the|sian silversmiths, gain their wealth through| Milan, a cubic yard of snow from one sn0¥§ action 
members of the Reformed Episcopal Society, |idolatry. He thankfully accepted another] storm will sometimes weigh 814 pounds, whi § sion ¢, 
= strongly of the evil influence of the|tract, containing “The Ten Commandments,”|an equal bulk from another fall will compl, 
theatre. Of the “ideal theatre,” which is to| with comments, which he promised to paste| weigh 71 pounds—or about one twenty-four@§i as to 
be at once “a place of entertainment and a/up on one side of the inner wall of the temple.|the weight of the same quantity of wate®§ air, w; 
school of virtue, it says, “There are no such| We had not risen from the table before a| The density of snow is ordinarily estim to the 
theatres. The taste that craves the exhibi-|devotee entered with a good-sized bundle of|as about one-eighth that of water. _ Bthe we 
tions of the stage is too depraved to support|incense sticks under his arm. These sticks} Shaving Reaction in England.—Accordi bg the un 
them. Extempore amusements in the inter-|of incense, resembling long pieces of spunk,|to the Lancet, the present tendency in Eng@diseag 
vals of study or business are good. But or-|such as American boys use for lighting fire-|]and is towards shaving rather than the fullithe ho 
ganized pleasures, such as the drama, requir-|crackers, he handed to a priest. The priest] bearded fashion of late years. The followitfiearefu) 
ing a system of arrangements and training}lighted them, and then placed a few before|is an extract from an article on the subjeciiture of 
for sham and show, are but decoys for un-jeach of the idols, sticking them upright into|‘ We fear the laborious angenees, that it Waitimply 
guarded souls. A holy soul, living in the light|the sand in the sacred vases before the shrines.! healthful to man to spare himself the trow pypomum 
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of shaving, was somewhat strained, and that 
the wish for a fashionably formidable appear- 
ance was father to the thought of healthful- 
ness as regards the wearing of beards and 
inustaches. The number of persons return- 
ing to the old English a of shaving 
both the chin and upper-lip is noticeably in- 
creasing, and there is certainly much to be 
said for the clean and orderly character of the 
result. It is at least a remarkable circum- 
stance that throat affections have not died 
out, or, we believe, sensibly diminished, since 
the custom of growing the beard became gen- 


though hitherto unknown in Europe, is more} That such a proposal should be made, may 
common in hot countries, such as India, the|be accepted as an evidence of the high esteem 
Antilles, and Brazil ; and especially in Egypt,|in which that great and good man is deserv- 
where it causes the disease knownas Egyptian jedly held. But since his remains have once 


chlorosis. 


The largest of these worms mea-|been decently interred, we believe it would be 


sures about balf an inch in length—these are|better to allow them quietly to moulder away 
always the females ; the male is about half the| undisturbed, and become a part of that earth 
size. The smallness of these parasites is com-|from which theirelements weredrawn. “Dust 
pensated for by their number, hundreds of|thou art and unto dust shalt thou return,” is 


them being found in the intestines of those 
dying from the disease. Unlike the ordinary 
children’s worm, instead of feeding on the con- 
tents of the bowels, it attaches itself like a 


eral. It must, in the long run, be a matter of|little leech to the lining membrane of the 


personal predilection whether a man shaves 
or leaves his face embellishment to nature. 
It is practically, in this case as in most others, 
idle to seek an argument in favor of the va- 
garies of fashion in the code of health laws.” 

A Homeopathist on “ High Potencies.”—“ At 
a recent meeting of the Homeopathic Medical 
Society of New York, Dr. H. M.- Paine is re- 
ported to have said: Our experience in the 
use of high potencies is based, as Hahne- 
mann’s was, on theoretical grounds only. It 
is one of the most singular forms of idealism 
ever seriously entertained by the medical 
profession. I firmly believe that when our 


| reputed cures are reported in connection with 






ing 


all the cases treated, we shall find that their 
frequency is not greater than those of daily 
occurrence without the intervention of medi- 
cine of any kind.”—Boston Journal of Chem- 
istry. 
Aniline Reds.—A number of these colors are 
oxidized by the use of arsenical acid, and some 
of this is retained in the finished coloring 
matter. When such colors are used for dye- 
ing wall papers, artificial flowers, &., they 
become carriers of dangerous poisons. The 
Scientific American says, the only real safety 
is in the use of good cochineal for red colors. 
The St. Gothard Tunnel Disease—Among 
the workmen engaged upon the St. Gothard 
tunnel there prevailed last year and still pre- 
vails a serious epidemic, so that, during the 
first half of the year 1880, 117 deaths resulted 
from it. The workmen began to manifest an 
increasing paleness of the skin, lips, &c.; fol- 
lowed by swelling of the feet and a puffiness 
of the face, caused by the excessive fluidity 
of the blood, in serious cases. The pulse is 
quick and feeble; palpitations and giddiness 
are frequent; great lassitude is felt, and the 
patient soon becomes unable to work. The 
digestion is deranged, and cutting pains in the 
abdomen are generally felt. This condition 
may last for years, and is too often terminated 
by death, the patient finally sinking under 
dropsy and exhaustion. The cause of this 
epidemic was mysterious, and the exact na- 
ture of the changes which the disease pro- 
luced in the bodies of its victims was for some 
ume unascertained owing to the benighted 
action of the authorities in refusing permis- 
sion to have post-mortem examinations. The 
complaint, for want of more exact knowledge 
as to its character, was referred to vitiated 
air, want of light, unsuitable food—in short, 
to the defective sanitary conditions in which 
the workmen lived. hen, however, one of 


b§ the unfortunate sufferers from the St. Gothard 


NPB disease died at a distance from the tunnel in 





he hospital at Turin, and was subjected to 
areful examination after death, the true na- 
ure of the disease was first recognized, being 
mply worms! There isa little worm, ankylos- 
mum duodenale, technically called, which 


upper bowel, from which it sucks the blood. 
Its mouth is armed for this purpose with a 
cup-like sucker, on the edge of which are 
fixed three pairs of hooks, with which it fastens 
itself to its victim. At the entrance to its 
gullet are found, besides, three movable blades, 
which work like little lancets, and probably 
serve to make incisions in the portion of the 
membrane seized by the sucking organ. 

This worm is extremely prolific ; each female 
produces thousands of eggs. Happily for the 
patient, the development of these does not 
take place in the bowels ; otherwise he would 
certainly lose his life. The eggs must be 
evacuated ; the embryo continues its evolution 
externally, and is hatched in water. It is in 
drinking this water, containing the nascent 
worm, that the man introduces this danger- 
ous visitor into his body. It is easy to under- 
stand that. owing to the want of cleanliness 
on the part of the St. Gothard workmen, the 
epidemic has spread so rapidly. 

It is fortunate that the materia medica con- 
tains agents powerful in destroying and expel- 
ling these minute intestinal vampires. From 
a single patient, after the administration of 
— remedies, as many as 1,250 worms 

ave been counted in the evacuations. Now 
that the cause of the disease is known, it will 
certainly be subdued in a short time, and its 
return will be prevented by appropriate sani- 
tary measures. For the facts upon which 
this note is based we are indebted to a report 
by E. Bugnion, M. D., of Geneva, in the 
British Medical Journal. 





Some of the English scientific journals are 
again discussing the subject of poisonous wall- 
papers, containing arsenic, lead and copper, 
and seriously affecting the health of the in- 
mates of the rooms covered by them. Wall- 
paper is not the only poisonous thing that 
hangs there. Sometimes a picture is permit- 
ted to remain there year by year, and poison 
the soul and the whole screl lits of the oceu- 
pants of the room more effectually than green 
paper could poison their bodies. And in pic- 
tures, as in paper-hangings, it is the costliest 
that are likely to be the most dangerous.— 
S. S. Times. 
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A resolution has been introduced into our 
State Legislature, looking towards the re- 
moval of all that can be identified of the re- 
mains of the body of William Penn, from their 
resting place in the a at Jordan’s in 
Buckinghamshire, England, and their re-in- 
terment in this country. 


| the association, its arrival at its 
| 


the decree that applies to all animated nature. 

The wise foresight, the noble principles, the 
great benevolence, and the devotion to the 
cause of the Lord, which were marked charac- 
teristics of his truly estimable character, may 
well be held in remembrance by a grateful 
people. If the inhabitants of the State and 
City which he founded, could be stimulated 
to more earnest efforts for the suppression of 
vice, the encouragement of good, and the pro- 
motion of that righteousness which only gives 
permanent prosperity to a nation, it would be 
a tribute to the memory of William Penn, far 
more appropriate than the removal of his 
bones from one resting place to another. 

We do not regard the proposed Bi-Centen- 
nial celebration of the landing of William 
Penn in this country, and the display almost 
necessarily connected with it, as at all in keep- 
ing with the character of the man. He and his 
fellow-professors of that day testified against 
those things which gratified “the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life ;’ and against “ vain 
customs” which are “either wrong in their 
original” or “hurtful in their practice.” He 
speaks of themselves as “sights and specta- 
cles, and the scorn and derision of the world,” 
in consequence of their “unfashionable con- 
versation in it.” If he were now living, we 
believe he would refuse to participate in such 
a celebration. 





We have received the Report of The Chil- 
dren’s Country Week Association for the year 
1880, issued now at the commencement of the 
warm season, 80 as to enlist sympathy and aid 
for its operations the present summer. The 
report says: 


“The original purpose of the Association is to 
enable poor children and invalid adults of the city, 
to spend a part of the warm months in the country ; 
1378 persons were sent out of the city for this pur- 

. Of these 1237 were children and 140 were 
adults, including 39 mothers with infants. The 
average length of the visits was 9 days, not includ- 
ing several which continued during the whole sum- 
mer. The average cost per person was $2 per week 
including all the expenses of the association and 
the reduction from regular fares allowed by the rail- 
roads. The services of all those engaged in the 
work, numbering about seventy, have been given 

ratuitously. The greatest care is taken to provide 
‘or the safety and comfort both of the entertainers 
in the country and of the guests. It is required that 
the eligibility of applicants be carefully inquired 
into ; that those accepted be pronounced by a physi- 
cian to be free from contagious disease, and that on 
their departure to the country they be cleanly and 
neatly clothed. There must also be given to every 
one sent a card, to be securely and conspicuously at- 
tached to every small child, tearing on one side the 
name and address of the host, and on the other the 
name and address of the child and of its nt ; 
every child is also provided with properly addressed 
tal cards with which to report to its ee, and 
estination ; 

finally, the children are taken to the depot and met 


* their return.” 


“ Invitations are to be had for a part only of our 


‘applicants, and it is, therefore, necessary to secure 
boardin; 


g in farmers’ homes for the others. These 


| homes are selected after thorough examination, and 
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during the summer. They 
ged to furnish good wholesome food in 


abundance and good beds, and to make their guests 
as comfortable as possible. Not more than ten chil- 
dren are sent to one house at a time, and to some of 


the most desirable four only.” 

“There were 252 visits on invitation. It is from 
them that we look for the best results. These invi- 
tations embody genuine hospitality, and the kindly 
interest that lives on from summer to summer and 
manifests itself in thoughtful attention during the 
intervening winter is evidence that the highest pos- 
sibilities of the association are being reached.” 

“By far the larger part of guests sent out by 
us are from respectable poor families, who ask no 
aid from others for ordinary purposes, but are re- 
joiced to receive for their little ones an invitation to 
a week of refreshment and health which they could 
not afford to give them. Many of these children 
are employed all the rest of the year as cash boys 
and cash girls and as factory children, and to them 
a cuantry béliday in their week of vacation is not 
only a luxury, but often a necessity to renew their 
exhausted powers and strengthen them for their 
winter’s work.” 


In examining the Treasurer’s account, we 
were impressed with the economy manifested 
by it. Of the total income of $3390.56, the 
only items of expenses of management are 
$70.67 for office supplies, and $31.27 for ae 
ing and advertising. There are no salaries 
paid. It is not often that moneys contributed 
to benevolent associations reach the objects 
intended with so little loss by the way. 

We see no reason to change the favorable 


impression which this association has made |to $1.50 per 100 pounds ; mixed, $1.30 to $1.40 per vo of Chio on the 20th, and 


upon us in former years. Its office is at 1112) 


Girard St., Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Univep Srates.—The U. 8S. Senate adjourned on 
the 21st, after confirming a large number of nomina- 
tions made by the President, including Judge Robert- 
son to be Collector of the Port of New York. 

A “cave in” occurred at the Golden Terra Mine, near 
Deadwood, Dakotah, recently, as the “night shift” _ 
sixty men was entering the tunnel. About twenty 
had entered, and thirteen were in the mine below} 


: at 593 a 60 cts. Oats are quiet but firm. Sales 
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3ist last, was 357,396, an increase of 142,800 on the 
number for the nine months ending 3rd mo. 31st, 1880. 

The amount of five per cent. registered bonds pre- 
sented at the Treasury Department for continuance at 
3} per cent. has reached $250,000,000. 

The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health 
states that there were 366 deaths in this city last week, 
an increase of 28 over the corresponding week of last 
year, and 14 less than in the week ending 5th month 
14th, 1881. There were 48 deaths from consumption ; 
24 from pneumonia; 23 from small pox, and 20 from 
old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 63, 102}; 5’s, 104}; 4}’s regis- 
tered, 115; coupon, 1164; 4’s, 117%; currency 6’s, 132. 

Cotton.—There was no material change to notice in 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 
10} a 11} cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans, 

Petroleam.—Standard white 7} cts. for export, and 
9} a 9} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is in fair demand and firmer. Sales of 3000 
barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5.25 a $6 for a 
medium to fancy clear, and at$6.124 a $6.25 for straight; 
Pennsylvania extra family at $5 a $5.30; western do. 
do. at $5.35 a $6.12}, and patents at $6.75 a $7.35. 
Rye flour rules steady at $5.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is } a 4c. per bushel higher, with 
rather more demand. Sales of 40,000 bushels No. 2 
red, car lots, at $1.25 a $1.25}; No. 2 red in elevator, 
at $1.243 a $1.25. Rye is scarce and worth $1.06 a $1.08 
Corn.—Local lots scarce and firm, with a fair demand, 
but futures are quiet. Sales of 8500 bushels, including 
sail, yellow, track and grain depot, at 63 a 64 cts.; 
white at 61 cts.; steamer at 60 cts., and No. 3 and re- 


of 6000 bushels, including white, at 53} a 55 cts., and 
rejected and mixed at 53 a 534 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 5th 
mo. 2ist, 1881.—Loads of hay, 244 ; loads of straw, 53. | 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, #1.40 


ds; straw, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 Ibs. 
ool.—The market is in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and the outlook does not indicate any favorable 
change for some time to come, as manufacturers are 
purchasing only to satisfy present wants. Sales of Ohio 
medium, 42 a 45 cts. ; clothing, 43 a 44 cts.; delaine, }, 
43 a 45 cts.; unwashed combing, 27 a 30 cts. 
Oils.— Bleached sperm, $1 a $1.05 ; do. whale, 58 cts.; 
lard, 55 a 86 cts. ; linseed, 55 cts. ; neatsfvot, 55 a 80 cts. 
seeds.—Cloverseed is out of season, and there is very 
little offering. Sales of new Western, in a small way, 
7 imothy seed is in fair demand, and sells in | 


poun 
Ww 


7 a 7} cts. 
job lots at $3.10 a $3.15; 500 bushels flaxseed sold at 
31.15 for pure. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices were a 


ried it out. Finally the House passed the bill confirm. 
ing the treaty by a vote of 453 to 1. 

Traffic on the Mont Cenis Tunnel Railway, which 
was cag by the recent land slip, has been re. 
sumed. 

The Swedish Government is becoming alarmed ang 
contemplates legislation in view of the emigrati 
which is assuming the proportions of an exodus, 
counties are practically denuded of able-bodied inhabig. 
ants. 

The Russian revolutionists have answered the Czary 
manifesto by a second utterance, dwelling on the wreteh. 
edness of the peasants, the deportations to Siberia, the 
gagging of free speech and public journals, and declan 
ing that false counsellors are in possession of the Czary 
ear. The document concludes as follows: “ Let you 
majesty assemble your people around you and listenty 
their wishes in an unprejudiced spirit, and then neither 
your majesty nor the State will have any reason to ap 
prehend further catastrophe.” 

Riots against the Jews are still reported from varion 
places. At the audience granted to the deputation of 
Jews at Gatchina, the Czar stated that he would seri. 
ously consider the matter of their persecution, and r- 
quested the deputation to memorialize General Ign. 
tieff, Minister of the Interior. 

General Kutaiskoff has been sent to the south of 
Russia to investigate the cause of the disorders. Prog. 
lamations have been published in the province of Teh- 
ernijoff inciting the people to attack the Jews. 
bear the heading, “ Land and Liberty.” This circum 
stance is regarded as pointing to the fact thas the 
Nihilists are the real instigators of the disturbances, 

The treaty between Russia and China has been rati- 
fied at Pekin. 

‘The overflow of the river Dwina at Archangel, last 
week, destroyed many houses, and it is believed thats 
great loss of life was involved. 

Two strong shocks of earth uake occurred in the 
several more honses 


ell. 

The ——— at Constantinople have sent ped 
spatch to their respective governments, stati a 
ioe promise had been given that the Grech que 
vention would be signed on Third-day last. The post- 
ponement of the signature arose simply from the omis- 
sion of certain formalities. 

News has been received at St. Vincent of the disaster 
to the British sloop-of-war Doterel, which was blown 
up at Sandy Point, in the Strait of Magellan, on 4th 
mo. 26th, involving the loss of one hundred and - 
three lives. There were two explosions. The first 
supposed to have been the bursting of a boiler used in 
condensing sea water. The second was in the forward 
magazine. The vessel went down bow foremost in eight 


when the disaster took place. A large mass of earth | shade higher: 2800 head arrived and sold at the dif-|fathoms of water in three minutes, and nothing was 


fell in at a distance of nearly two hundred feet from the 
mouth, filling an ore chamber and making a cave sup- 
to be about 250 feet long, 100 wide, and 50 deep. 

y the sudden compression of the air, three men were 
blown a considerable distance, and two of them killed. 
One of the men imprisoned in the “cave,” was also 
fatally injured, and died in the mine. All the others 
were rescued, some of them having sustained slight in- 
juries. 

The Guion Line steamer Arizona, from New York, 
5th mo. 10th, for Liverpool, arrived off Crookhaven 
after having made the passage in 7 days, 5 hours and 
83 minutes. 

By the Brownsville and Tampico cable Mexico has 
entered into “meteorological connection” with the 
United States signal service, and this country will here- 
after receive meteorological data from Mexico, Vera 
Cruz and Tampico. 

A solid mountain of fine red, brown and white sand- 
stone, is said to have been discovered near Regan, on 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad. 

The crop reports from the interior of Arkansas are 
not favorable, owing to heavy rains, and the appearance 
in some districts of the locusts and a new species of cut 
worm, 

It is stated that the Vineland and West Jersey Rail- 
road Companies have placed patrols along their respec- 
tive roads, to prevent a repetition of last year’s fires in 
the woods, caused by sparks from locomotives. 

The army worm, which appeared at West Farms and 
Mount Pleasant, New Jersey, a week ago, has disap- 
peared for the present, doubalens because of the cold 
rains. 

The wheat fly is reported to be ravaging southwestern 
Missouri, having already ruined thousands of acres of 
grain. 

The total number of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during the nine months ending 3rd mo. 


ferent yards at 54 a7 cts. per Ib., as to quality. 

Sheep were rather dull, but holders continue firm in 
their views : 6000 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 4 a 6 cts., and lambs at $5.50 a $6 per head. 

Hogs were unchanged: 3500 head arrived and sold at 
the different yards at 8 a 9} cts. per lb. as to condition. 

Fore1GnN.—Thomas Brennan, Secretary of the Land 
League, was arrested on the evening of the 23rd inst., 
under the provisions of the Coercion act, and conveyed 
to the prison at Naas, County Kildare. The warrant} 
for his arrest charges him with inciting to acts of vio- 
lence. The accounts from Ireland agree that the re- 
cent numerous arrests there have not checked the agita- 
tion. 

Referring to the petition against the opium traffic 
with China, which was recently opened at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, Spurgeon said that, in his opinion, 
one of the greatest crimes which England continued to 
commit was the carrying on of the opium traffic. That 
a nation should set up a grog-shop to pay its taxes was 
bad enough, but it was even worse to carry on a traffic 
in opium to pay the taxes of the people of India. In 
China, Englishmen went with opium in one hand and 
the Bible in the other. 

The Second Chamber of the States General of the 
Netherlands, has adopted, by a vote of 60 to 11, a bill 
to repress the abuse of alcoholic liquors. It provides 
for licensing bar-rooms in proportion to the population, 
and so as to prevent their accumulation in any one 
locality. Persons drunk in public places will be punish- 
able by imprisonment. 

The Franco-Tunisian treaty has been submitted to 
the Chamber of Deputies for ratification. Clemenceau 
(Republican) strongly denounced the treaty as altering 
the diplomatic position of France, cooling old friend- 
ships and generally provoking distrusts. Premier Ferry, 
replying to a question, said the Bey never protested 
against signing the treaty, and had so far loyally car- 


seen afier the second explosion except a few 

The survivors saved their lives by jumping overb 
after the first explosion. They were rescued by boats 
from sealing schooners and from the yacht of ie Bishg 
of the Faulkland Islands. Commander Evans ju 
through a porthole and was taken from the water 
lacerated by broken glass and wreckage. The engineer 
who escaped was not on duty. The survivors have 
reached Lisbon. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

Wanted for Friends’ Library, a copy of each of the 
following publications : 

Extracts from the Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, for 1863 and 1867. The Moral Almesea tS 
the years 1838, 1842 and 1854. Report of the 
Association of Friends for 1858, 1862 and 1866. 

Copies may be left at Friends’ Bookstore, 304 Arc 
street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, MD 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may & 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 


Diep, at his residence in Mannington, on the 25th o 
Fourth month, 1881, JonaTHAN FREEDLAND, 10 
85th year of his age, an elder and member of Sales 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. ‘“ Blessed is the m# 
unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and# 
whose spirit there is no guile.” : 


5 5 ieee tach cain tibaeaenndcmen ena an 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





